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socially permissible to try to secure more food from the family lands by
more diligent cultivation and to increase the family lands by purchase.
But it was not socially permissible to try to improve the techniques of
cultivation; and for upwards of two thousand years the intense competi-
tion of the family units of China produced no significant innovations in
agricultural technology. Law, custom, and institutional factors simply
precluded the kind of competitive endeavor that would have led to
technological improvements.

Under conditions of social disequilibrium, however, competing
groups may be sufficiently released from the restraints of established
practices and forms of organization that they are free to expend com-
petitive energies in new channels. Competition between groups then tends
to arouse a collective parallel to the individual initiative that was discussed
in Chapter II. Group initiative is compounded of a complex of elements-
high group morale, intense group aspirations, and a flexible mode of
organization. Such qualities seem to be intensified if not actually pro-
duced through competition with similar groups. Thus the football team
never plays its best game in practice, and the business or other organiza-
tion that has acquired a monopoly over its field and no longer needs to
compete soon becomes bureaucratic and "sot" in its ways. Because the
American tea importers of the last century were intensely competitive
and directed their efforts toward making better time from Canton to
New York, they ultimately evolved the fleet clipper ship. The British tea
importers, on the other hand, who tempered the competition among
themselves by regulation of the tea trade and therefore were relieved of
the competitive necessity, contributed little to merchant ship design.

The stimulus of competition has, as a matter of fact, played a con-
siderable role in the technological and organizational innovations that
have over the past few centuries both corrected existing disequilibriums
and in turn induced new disequilibriums. Competition between business
organizations has stimulated technological innovations by placing a
premium on new and more efficient mechanical devices and upon cheaper
production of goods and services. It has at the same time encouraged
the endeavor to work out new and more efficient modes of organization,
particularly distribution organizations, by giving a competitive advantage
to the most efficient organization. Many new forms of business organiza-
tion, such as the chain system of retail stores, have come out of the com-
petition of many businesses for the major share of the limited market.
Competition has also fostered continual effort to keep each organization
at maximum efficiency by weeding out incompetents among the per-
sonnel, by keeping promotion within the organization a matter of merit
rather than of seniority or favoritism, and by modernizing organizational
procedures as operating conditions change. Thus competition some-